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DECRIPTION of MADRID. 
(Concluded from Page 315+) 


XHERE is another promenade in the neighbourhood of the 
Prado, the garden of the Retiro, that vaft but uninterefting 
palace, fo well known to all the world. Although this garden 
daily falls off, yet it ftill retains fome charms. Its elevated fitu- 
ation, which commands a part of the Prado, the town, and neigh- 
bouring country, its pure and refrefhing air, its fine avenues ot 
trees and pleafing groves, a large fheet of water, and feveral 
{maller bafins, the fhady mall, and a fuperb menagerie of fo- 
reign animals, the great porcelain manufactory, and the artifi- 
cers’ dwellings, every night attra& a great deal of company, who 
fometimes crowd each other much in the walks along the water- 
fide and the great mall. 

It is the firft clafs that principally frequents this garden, be- 
caufe an entire freedom in drefs prevails there, and more parti- 
cularly becaufe the women are obliged, by an ancient order 
of Count Aranda (which is rigoroufly obferved) to unveil on 
entering. Hence the fafhions and changes of drefs may here 
be viewed at once. Asto the men, they are alfo fubje&t toa 
particular law, which, however, is by no means opprellive, that 
of taking off “re hats for a few moments when they enter the 
garden, which the fentinels are fo attentive to enforce, that to 
every ftranger se is ignorant of this ufage they call out, 

Senor a Ja entrada fe quitael fombrero.” “‘ On entering 
here, Sir, you muft take off your hat.” 

There is a third promenade, tormed by the avenues of trees, 
extending from the gate of Atocha to the Manzanares, called 
El Pafleo de las Delicias, one of which leads direétly by the 
bridge over the canal to the river ; the other turns off to the 
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right, croffes the fields, and again joins the former near the canal. 
The trees, which are well kept up, are lofty and tufted, and the 
place commands a view of a rich and verdant plain, watered by 
an infinity of {mall foffes. 

Both perfons of fafhion and the common people frequent this 
promenade, the former before they go in their carriages to the 
Prado, the latter on Sundays. The principal objeét is to breathe 
a cooler and purer air. Hence carriages are always feen wait. 
ing, while the company are walking in the great meadow that 
runs along the Manzanares. This laft promenade is crowded, 
efpecially on Sundays, with perfons of every defcription, who 
pafs the afternoon in dancing, eating, and playing at pelota, and 
other games. 

There is another very agreeable avenue, before you arrive at 
the gate of Atocha, turning to the left at the end of the Prado: 
it leads to a carthufian monaftery. But this walk is rather foli. 
tary, and it is only when the number of carriages at the Prado is 
very great that the ranks extend hither, and that but very rarely. 

Out of the gate to the left you pafs before fome very fine 
gardens, which are full of vegetables, and each watered by a 
kind of chain pump, and a thick fhady avenue leads along the 
edge of the fields to thé gate of Alcala. The fcenery here is 
pleafant and rural, confifting of farms, fheep at pafture, hufband- 
men guiding the plough, and the great road, which is full of 
paflengers and carriages. 

Thefe are the promenades to the eaftward: we fhall now de- 
fcribe the weltern parts out of the gate called la Puerta de Se. 
govia. 

Before traverfing the fuperb bridge, which is worthy of a 
finer river, the traveller may turn to the right along an avenue 
of trees leading to the palace of Prado. To the left he will fee 
the coppice of the Manzanares, near which upon a height is the 
new royal palace. However various may be the judgements of 
architeéis relative to that as yet unformed mafs, all agree that in 
this point of view it produces a difagreeable effetti. A dead 
wall in ruins, with a few houfes of no great appearance rifing 
above it, amean gate, and a dirty fandhill, are not the embellifh- 
ments we expeét to adorn the approaches to a building intended 
for the refidence of the firft perfonages of the ftate. 

But jet us purfue our route, which now leaves the Manza- 
nares. The road is enlivened by fine gardens on both fides, 
and the fcenery is pleafing and rural. Here and there are cha- 
pels, farms, houfes of ruftic entertainment, and we breathe the 
pure air from the Guadarrama mountains. 

To return home we defcend into the valley, where a {mall river 
runs in various narrow channels. In this part are feen feveral 
delightful groves, and on the banks of the different channels an 
infinity of wafherwomen, each haying her feparate wane place, 
where 
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where they extend their linen in fummer, and all the neighbour- 
hood is full of huts for wafhing and places. for drying clothes. 
But without feeing the {pot it is impoflible to form an idea of 
the tumultuous chattering of fo many wafherwomen affembled 
together. 

The back part of this avenue, which is bounded by feveral 
meadows, ferves on Sundays as a place of aflembly and recre- 
ation for the middling clafs who inhabit the weftern part of the 
capital, at which time the whole plain is covered with people 
taking their refrefhments on the turf, playing at pelota or at 
cards, and dancing boleros. 

To the left of the gate of Segovia we foon come to a pleafant 
road leading to fertile fields, and commanding a view of the cul- 
tivated hills to the right beyondthe Manzanares. This road in- 
fenfibly afcends, and to the left are feen fome tippling-houfes, 
where the foldiers of the Swifs regiments are accuftomed to af- 
femble to play at different games. Al] languages are heard there, 
but the German is moft prevalent, and the fides of the road are 
feldom without fpeétators. 

Farther on to the right are a fill greater number of rural houfes 
of entertainment. Thofe who go there to drink, fit along the 
road or under arbours fhaded with branches of fir, where they 
gaily pour libations to the god of wine. But prefently the 
Manzanares and neighbouring banks are again difcovered, then 
the magnificent bridge of Toledo, and in the diftance the vine- 
yard-houfes, which join the fartheft of the wafherwomen’s huts. 
Proceeding ftill in a itraight line we come again ‘to the Pafleo 
de las Delicias, of which we have already given a delcription. 

By this {ketch the reader will perceive that moft of the envi- 
rons of Madrid are not fo naked or fo dreary as they were per- 
haps thirty years ago. To the northward and eaftward alfo are 
fields molly cultivated, and by degrees the inhabitants will level 
the banks of fand and of calcerous earth that ftill remain. When 
we refleét on the difficulties arifing from a barren foil, a burning 
climate, and the fcarcity of water, we cannot fufficiently ap- 
plaud the affiduity and zeal beflowed by government onthe eme 
bellifhment of the metropolis. 





—. 


ANECDOTES ef CARACTACUS. 
"THE Silures, or inhabitants of South Wales, under their 


King Caraétacus, were the moft formidable opponents the 
Roman generals had ever yet encountered. This brave barba« 
tian not only madea gallant defence, but often feemed to claim 
a doubtful vitory. He with great conduét removed the feat of 
war into the moft inacceflible parts of the country, and for nine 
years kept the Romans in continual alarm, 
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This general however, upon the approach of Oftorius*, finding 

himfelf obliged to come to a decifive engagement, addreffed his 
countrymen with calm refolution ; telling them that this battle 
would either eftablifh their liberty or confirm their flavery ; that 
they ought to remember the bravery of their anceftors, by 
whofe valour they were delivered from taxes and tributes, and 
that this was the time to fhew themfelves equal to their proge. 
nitors. Nothing, however, that undifciplined valour could per. 
form, could avail againft the conduct of the Roman legions, 
After an obftinate fight the Britons were entirely routed ; the 
wife and daughter of Caraétacus were taken prifoners, and he 
himfelf feeking refuge from Cartifmunda, queen of the Bri- 
gantes, was treacheroully delivered up tothe conquerors. When 
he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed the curiofity of 
the people, to behold a man who had for fo many years braved 
the power of the empire. On his part he teftified no marks of 
bafe deje&tion ; but as he was leading through the ftreets, hap. 
pening to obferve the fplendour of every obje& around him, 
** Alas!” cried he, “* how is it poffible, that people pofleffed 
of fuch magnificence at home, could think of envying Carac- 
tacus an humble cottage in Britain!” When he was brought 
before the emperor, while the other captives fued for pity, with 
the moft abjeét lamentations, Cara€tacus flood before the tribunal 
with an intrepid air, and feemed rather willing to accept of 
pardon than meanly folicitous of fuing for it. “* If,’ cried he, 
towards the end of his fpeech, “ I had yielded immediately, 
and without oppofition, neither my fortune would have been re- 
markable, nor your glory memorable: you would have ceafed 
to be vi€torious, and I had been forgotten. If now, therefore, 
you {pare my life, I fhall continue a perpetual example of your 
clemency.” Claudiust had the generofity to pardon him, and 
Oftorius was decreed a triumph, which however he did not live 
to enjoy, 


* One of the Roman generals. 
+ Emperor of Rome. 
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Tranflation of an ingenious Forergner’s Obfervations on the 
Probabiliiy there is that the French can fuccefsfully invade 
Great Britain or Ireland. With Notes by the Tranflaior. 


F the Englifh fleet (fays this intelligent writer) we can fay 
nothing that can add to its glory. It governs the feas, 
not lefs from the fuperiority of its forces, than the perfeétion 
of its {cience, experience, and bravery : to the moft confum- 
maic knowledge and {kill, the Englifh have, in this war, joined a 
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boldnefs that equals the exploits of the moft renowned of the 
Buccaneers. When fear detains their enemies in port, or at 
anchor under the protection of their guns, fo that their fhips 
cannot approach, the Englifh frequently board their veffels from 
boats, and in this manner carry off fhipping which they could 
not otherwife come near or engage with; fothat we may fay 
with truth, that the Englifh failors are not only fuperior in the 
boldnefs of their manceuvres, but ft:ll more fo from that fpecies 
of daring which is, in the higheft degree, the combined effe€t of 
fcience, experience, and courage. The walls of England are 
her navy, and her feamen are worthy of proteéting fo important 
a charge. 

Not having fufficient knowledge to enable us to form an opie 
nion, in which we could ourfelves place any reliance, we {hall 
fpeak with caution on the poffibility, or the degree of facility 
which the French may have of invading England: ‘we will not 
difcufs this point. Circumftances are different from what they 
were in the days of the two Williams, and of Louis the Eighth. 
But, at the fame time, the force and boldnefs of the French are 
now infinitely greater, and their refources more extenfive. If 
we refle& on the almoft parallel extent of coaft, from Uthant to 
Weft Friefland,* on the fhortnefs of the paffage in fome places, 
on the facility which the poffeffion of the Netherlands, and, we 
may add, of Holland and Spain, affords the French, on the ace 
cidents of a fea that is naturally ftormy, and on the temerity of 
the French, that, which perhaps is impoffible in itfelf, does not, 
however, appear improbable. 

Let us fuppofe, that with the help of favourable winds, or 
with the chapter of accidents on their fide, the French fhould 
fucceed in difembarking twelve or fifteen thoufand men in Eng- 
land, the maritime fuperiority of the Englifh would cut off all 
retreat for thofe troops. Succefs, death, or captivity, would 
then be the only alternatives. This body of men will choofe a 
pofition on the coafls, where they may have means to fubfitt, 
and form a kind of ¢éte de pont, toenablethem to wait, till the 
fame wind that would drive the Englifh veffels from a channel 
which is continually in agitation, fhould bring them reinforce- 
ments ; the difficulties of this paffage are diminifhed when there 
is acertain fixed point, where a fafe landing may be effe&ed, 
and where no account is made of what is taken, but of that only 
which arrives.t What would the capture of fifty or fixty thou- 

fand 


* We may add, to the moft northern point of Sweden and Den- 

1 ~ . . . . - 

mark ; the former being naturally and notorioufly in the intereft of 

France, and the latter no lefs attached, perhaps from the animofity 
fhe imbibed againft us after the Copenhagen bufinefs. 

t Every Englithman ought to recollect, that the fame wind which 

brings 
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{and men fignify tothe French ? The government would readily 
facrifice that number for the reduétion of England; and, in 
cafe of their not being deftroyed, would calculate upon finding 
them againin England. If the landing fhould take place in Ire. 
Jand, what ought we not to apprehend from the difpofition and 
temper of the people ?* 

To oppofe the invaders, an army compofed of regulars, mi- 
litia, and volunteer yeomanry, would affemble. They muft make 
up their mind to lofe a great number of men, as they ought to 
attack the enemy without intermiflion, and to imitate their con. 
duét, by which, in the beginning of the war, they eluded the 
Auftrian taétics. This muft be done not fo much for the pur- 
pofe of beating the enemy the firft, fecond, or even the tenth 
time, as for deftroying a certain number of them each time, and 
seducing them before reinforcements could arrive, or freth 
defcents be made. It is of the greateft importance to prevent a 
landing : but if it be once effeéted, it then becomes neceflary 
to endeavour to deftroy one corps after another.j The Englith, 
in reducing their battles as much as poffible to partial engage. 
ments, after the manner of the French, would go a great way 
towards diminifhing thofe military advantages, which the French, 
from the rapidity of their manceuvres, would have over the 
Englith, if they fought with all their forces at once. 

All the intelligent part of Europe, and every honeft mind in 
it, ought to offer up prayers, that the only country, in which 
generofity and virtue (qualities, if not extinguifhed, at leaf 
{mothered every where elfe) dare to fhew themfelves, and are 
honoured, maf refift an attack that would deftroy the model and 
example of true political liberty, and thofe refources (hitherto 

(unrivalled) 


brings over, in one night, a body of troops from Boulogne, Calais, 

Dunkirk, Nieuport, Oftead, &c. prevents the Britifh fleet from in- 
. e 5 7° - 

terrupting their paflage ; and every foldicr knows how effectual a 

coup-de-main, well followed up, might be made within a fhort diftance 

* r . £ o 

from the feat of empire. 


* Ireland is looked upon asa neceflary firft ftep to the fubjugation 
of England. It is a point d@’appui which the French fteadily look 
to. 


t This is certainly the wifeft plan, unlefs the troops of the 
country could be fo diftributed, as to be ready, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, to meet an invading enemy in the moft vulnerable quarters. 
Some people have imagined, that the fafeft way would be to fuffer 
the enemy to advance into the country, the cattle, &c. having been 
previoufly drawn inland, and the means of fubfiftence deitroyed. 
We are humbly of opinion, that the invading columns fhould be 
met at once and at all points. Had this mode been purfued by Ge- 
neral Menou in Egypt, the Britifh troops never would have had an 
opportunity of gaining the hard fought battle of the ait ot 
March. 9 
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unrivalled) of a ftate where the arts and fciences, and knowledge 
of every kind, are carried to the higheft degree of perfeétion ; 
and where information has f{pread the fartheft without having 
corrupted the manners, or weakened the native valour of its 
fubjeéts.* 


* This is certainly a very flattering picture of Great Britain.— 
Heaven grantthat the guardian genius of Englih liberty, aided by 
good fenie, may juftify the colouring. Gigantic as the power of 
France appears to be, and dreadfully menacing under its prefent gui- 
dance, Old England can. have little to apprehend, provided her firft 
magiftrate ftands aloof from the mifchievous councils of partial 
factions, and her legiflative affemblies fteer a fafe and fteady courfe 
between the war-hoop of a defperate junto, and the yielding temper 
of fome of their opponents. ‘To ufe a military phrafe, the whole 
camp fhould not, certainly, be under arms, butthe quarter and rear- 
guards, and the out-lying picquets thould be upon thealert. Europe 
is ina ftate of war, notwithftanding the conclufion of the late war, 
and England, above all other countries, ought to be vigilant, if not 
jealous, and fufpicious, under the tremendous influence of her neigh- 
bour. 


Defcription of the City of Wafhington, the new Seat of Go- 
rs . Oo ’ ~ 
vernment of the United States of North Ameria; with 
Obfervations on the probable natural Caufes of its future 
Rife or Decay, 








By a VisiTantT. 


"THE {cite of the city of Wafhington is a traé&t of ground 

laying between the fork of the eaftern and weitern branches 
of the river Potowmac, which, at their confluence, form an ob- 
tufe angle. This ground was originally covered with foreft 
trees, and is ftill fo except thofe {pots which have been cleared 
to make way for buildings. The city commences at the point 
of confluence, and diverges from thence eaftwardly and weitl- 
wardly, from one branch to the other, and northwardly to their 
fources. On the fide which is not bounded by either branch, 
lies the open country, fo that the city may proceed to a vatt ex- 
tent unchecked by any other fettlement, except George Town, 
which occupies a part of this triangular piece of ground, upon 
the weftern branch, a little abovethe confluence. It is feparated 
from Watlhington by a very {mall creek, and is now become, as 
it were, a fuburk of it. The lines for the ftreets, according to 
the plan drawn by Mr. Ellicott, the ftate’s furveyor, have been 
cut through the foreft. They runina ftraight direction, from 
branch to branch, eaft and weft, and are interfeéted by others, 
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fand men fignify tothe French ? The government would readily 
facrifice that number for the reduétion of England; and, in 
cafe of their not being deftroyed, would calculate upon finding 
them againin England. If the landing fhould take place in Ire. 
land, what ought we not to apprehend from the difpofition and 
temper of the people ?* 

To oppofe the invaders, an army compofed of regulars, mi. 
litia, and volunteer yeomanry, would aflemble. They muft make 
up their mind to lofe a great number of men, as they ought to 
attack the enemy without intermiflion, and to imitate their con. 
duét, by which, in the beginning of the war, they eluded the 
Auftrian taétics. This muft be done not fo much for the pur- 
pofe of beating the enemy the firft, fecond, or even the tenth 
time, as for deftroying a certain number of them each time, and 
yeducing them before reinforcements could arrive, or freth 
defcents be made. It is of the greateft importance to prevent a 
landing : but if it be once effeéted, it then becomes neceflary 
to endeavour to deftroy one corps after another.j The Englith, 
in reducing their battles as much as poffible to partial engage. 
ments, after the manner of the French, would go a great way 
towards diminifhing thofe military advantages, which the French, 
from the rapidity of their manceuvres, would have over the 
Englith, if they fought with all their forces at once. 

All the intelligent part of Europe, and every honeft mind in 
it, ought to offer up prayers, that the only country, in which 
generofity and virtue (qualities, if not extinguifhed, at leaf 
{mothered every where elfe) dare to fhew themfelves, and are 
honoured, mag refift an attack that would deftroy the model and 
example of true political liberty, and thofe refources (hitherto 

(unrivalled) 


brings over, in one night, a body of troops from Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkirk, Nieuport, Oftead, &c. prevents the Britifh fleet from in- 
terrupting their paflage ; and every foldier knows how effectual a 
coup-de-main, well followed up, might be made within a fhort diftance 
from the feat of empire. 


* Ireland is looked upon asa neceflary firft ftep to the fubjugation 
of England. It is a point @’appui which the French fteadily look 
to. 


t This is certainly the wifeft plan, unlefs the troops of the 
country could be fo diftributed, as to be ready, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, to meet an invading enemy in the moft vulnerable quarters. 
Some people have imagined, that the fafeft way would be to fuffer 
the enemy to advance into the country, the cattle, &c. having been 
previoufly drawn inland, and the means of fubfiftence deftroyed. 
We are humbly of opinion, that the invading columns fhould be 
metat once and at all points. Had this mode been purfued by Ge- 
neral Menou in Egypt, the Britifh troops never would have had an 
opportunity of gaining the hard fought battle of the ait of 
March. 9 
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unrivalled) of a ftate where the arts and f{ciences, and knowledge 
of every kind, are carried to the higheft degree of perfeétion ; 
and where information has fpread the fartheft without having 
corrupted the manners, or weakened the native valour of its 


fubjeéts.* 


* This is certainly a very flattering picture of Great Britain.— 
Heaven grant that the guardian genius of Englith liberty, aided by, 
good fente, may juftify the colouring. Gigantic as the power of 
France appears to be, and dreadfully menacing under its prefent gui- 
dance, Old England can. have | little to apprehend, provided her firft 
magiftrate ftands aloof from the mifchievous councils of partial 
factions, and her legiflative affemblies fteer a fafe and fteady courfe 
between the war-hoop of a defperate junto, and the yielding temper 
of fome of their opponents. ‘To ufe a military phrafe, the whole 
camp fhould not, certainly, be under arms, but the quarter and rear- 
guards, and the out-lying picquets fhould be upon the alert. Europe 
is ina ftate of war, notwithftanding the conclufion of the late war, 
and England, above all other countries, ought to be vigilant, if not 
jealous, and fufpicious, under the tremendous influence of her neigh- 
bour. 








Defcription of the City of Wafhington, the new Seat of Go- 
vernment of the United States of North Amerwa; with 
Obfervations on the probable natural Caufes of zits future 
Ri ife or Decay. 


By a VisiTantT. 


HE {cite of the city of Wafhington isa traé of ground 

laying between the fork of the eaftern and weitern branches 
of the river Potowmac, which, at their confluence, form an ob- 
tufe angle. This ground was originally covered with foreft 
trees, and is ftill fo except thofe {pots which have been cleared 
to make way for buildings. The city commences at the point 
of confluence, and diverges from thence eaftwardly and weitl- 
wardly, trom one branch to the other, and northwardly to their 
fources. On the fide which is not bounded by either branch, 
lies the open country, fo that the city may proceed to a vatt ex- 
tent unchecked by any other fettlement, except George Town, 
which occupies a part of this triangular piece of ground, upon 
the weftern branch, a little abovethe confluence. It is feparated 
from Wathington by a very {ma!] creek, and is now become, as 
it were, a fuburk of it. The lines for the ftreets, according to 
the plan drawn by Mr. Ellicott, the ftate’s furveyor, have been 
cut through the foreft. They runina flraight direétion, from 
branch to branch, eaft and weft, and are interfeied by others, 
crofling them at right angles nomh and fouth. Thofe leading tothe 
grand 
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grand avenues are laid out from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and fixty feet in width, the others from ninety to one 
hundred and ten feet. 

Wathington wears, at prefent, rather a grotefque than piétu- 

refque, figure. The different proprietors and purchafers have 
cleaged the wood upon their own lands, and ereéted houfes, or 
parts of houfes, leaving the adjagent ground to be cleared by 
thofe towhom it may hereafter belong: fo that, except at Green- 
leaf’s Point, and one or two other places, where there is fome- 
thing like a continuation of buildings, the whole is a kind of 
patch-work. At one place, a finifhed houfe prefents itfelf, to- 
tally furrounded by wood ; at another, a half-finifhed one; at a 
third, foundations of houfes only are to be feen; and ata fourth 
three or four unfinifhed carcafes ; fo that a very corre&t calcu- 
Jation of the number, or topographical defcription of the whole, 
cannot be expeéted. In 1799, the number of finifhed houfes 
might be about 400, and the unfinifhed, half of that number. 
In the beginning of 1803, the number of both together were 
nearly 1200, The houfes are three flories high, of very com- 
plete brick-work and flated. Befides thefe there were a number 
of frame houfes, or temporary wooden buildings, for the accom- 
modation of workmen, labourers, &c. The latter, are, in time, 
to give way to more elegant buildings, according to the original 
defign. The capitol, from the appearance of the only wing, 
which is built of hewn-ftone, promifes, when the centre and 
correfponding wing fhall be added and the circumjacent grounds 
properly laid out, tobe a very fuperb and well decorated edifice ; 
but as the archite&t, who built the wing now flanding, has quitted 
the United States, and left no plan of the centre, the tafte of 
this moft material part of the building refts with his fucceffor, 
and any further obfervation is precluded. When finifhed, it is 
intended to contain the two houfes of congrefs, all the public of- 
fices, and national inftitutes. 

Ihe prefident’s houfe, which is finifhed, is a very neat piece 
of plain fquare architeéture of hewn-ftone, in the modern ityle. 
I: flands nearly in the centre between the two branches of 
the Potowmac, and about the diftance of a mile from their con- 
fluence. A flreet of the wideft dimenfions leads to it; at the 
eaflern end of whicha bridge of hewn-flone is intended to be built 
over that branch of the Potowmac, into Maryland. Over this 
bridge will be the main-road from the northern to the fouthern 
flates. A litthe below where this bridge is to be built, ftands the 
navy-yard, in which a feventy-four gun fhip is now building ; 
but it is, at prefent, like al! other navy-yards in the Uniied 
States, uninclofed. The Wafhington-hotel, the chief houfe of 
public accommodation, is a very {pacious and commodious brick 
building, fituated between the capitol and the prefident’s houfe. 
The other houfes are very fubflantial, commodious, and well- 
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finifhed : but as the buildings are very detached, and the views, 
from the intervening woods, very broken and interrupted, no- 
thing but a bird’s-eye profpeé can give a perfeét idea of this 
city 7m embryo, Something like a guefs may be formed of 
the appearance of, here and there a fuperb public edifice ; 
brick houfes finifhed and unfinifhed; mingled with temporary 
wooden huts, and-interfperfed with lofty trees. Scarce any 
thing like conneétion is to be obferved ; but as the regularity of 
the plan is every where ftri€tly obferved, when the chafms begin 
to diminifh, it muft form the grandeft piece of archite€tural uni- 
formity in the world. 

The Potowmac is a noble river ; and the circumftance already 
mentioned, of a feventy-four being laid down on one of its 
branches, leaves no doubt of its channel being deep enough for 
mercantile fhips of any burthen to unload at the wharfs. 

The Americans cherifh a belief that, at no very diftant period 
of time, Wathington will not only be the handfomeft, but the 
larget city in the univerfe, Briffot, in his ** Commerce of 
America with Europe,’’ condemns this 7age for great cities, in 
the Americans. He calls it a great evil, which will contribute 
more than any other thing to the ruin of republican fpirit. 
This may be true’in a political point of view; but in a moral 
one, it is quite the reverfe. It will be happy for mankind, if, 
following the example of the Americans, the conteft betwixt 
nations fhall hereafter be, which fhall build the fineft cities, not 
which fhall ravage the moft. It will be more congenial to hu- 
manity, to witnefs the competition between the heroes of the 
trowel, than-thofe of the fword; as well as more beneficial to 
pofterity ; fince it is obvious that Blenheim-houfe hath long fur 
vived the advantages reaped by the Britifh nation from the vic- 
tories which it was built to commemorate. 

Wafhington ftands on a very commanding fituation. The 
regularity of plan upon which the ftreets are laid out, and the 
uniformity of the conftru&tion of the houfes, will far exceed 
any thing of the kind ever before attempted; and if thofe na- 
tural caufes, which muft neceffarily be concurrent to the efta- 
blifhment of large cities, fhould be congenial, Wafhington will 
ftand a’ monument of the [pirit of enterprife, a€tivity, and per- 
feverance of its founders. But even thofe qualities, fo very 
eflential to fuccefs, will not always infure it. Wafhington may 
never arrive at its expefted grandeur; it may be even injurious 
to the United States that it fhould. If Wafhington fhould be- 
come the emporium of the United States, the other commercial 
Cities and towns, Bofion, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charlefton, &c. may fall to decay through the removal 
of their moft opulent merchants, who will as naturally flock to 
thare the increafing opulence of Wafhington, as flies to a honey- 
pot. ‘This will be like feeding the body at the expence of the 
Vol. 42. B members ; 
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members; the former becomes dropfical, whilft the latter falls 
into a decline. If it be afked, why has not the immenfe difpro. 
portion of London to the other parts of England thofe injurious 
effe&ts ? The anfwer is ready and plain. All parts of England 
have-as numerous a population as can fubfift by agriculture; the 
fuperfluity are therefore driven into large communities to gain 
a livelihood by commerce and manufaétures.. The cafe is ex. 
a€ily the reverfe with refpe& to the United States, where there 
isa very trifling population, compared with the immenfity of 
their territory. Its vaft extent confidered, a fprinkling of {mall 
towns muft be infinitely more advantageous than a few large 
ones; and, perhaps, any thing like a town fhould be avoided. 
Of this opinion are the Abbé Mably, Dr. Price, the Count de 
Mirabeau, Briffot, and other writers, who have endeavoured to 
prove that great cities, commerce, and manufactures, will be 
baneful to the Americans, whofe only purfuits fhould be agri- 
culture. 


— SS ee 


MEMOIRS of JOHN WOLCOTT, M.D. 


[Abridged from his Life, in the firft Volume of ‘ Public Charac- 
ters,” by Orlando. ] 





HIS writer, better known by his poetical appellation of 

Peter Pindar, is a nativeof Dodbrook, near Kingfbridge. 

He received hiseducation at King{bridge, from which place he 

went to France, to complete his ftudies. His uncle, a furgeon, 

&c. of Fowey, in Cornwall, being a fingte man, took his nephew 
when young, with a view tohis fucceeding him in bufinefs. 

In 1769 he went to Jamaica, with Sir William Trelawney, 
governor of Jamaica; on his arrival at Jamaica, he pra¢tifed as 
a phyfician, and was aétually nominated phy fician-general to the 
ifland, after whichhe returned to England, and praétifed as a 
phy fician, at Truro, with great credit and fuccefs. His uncle foon 
after died, and left him two thoufand pounds. Our author’s 
firft literary produ&tion was an “ Epiftle to the Reviewers,” 
a truly laughable piece of {atire, and certainly difcharged againf 
fair game. $3 

Some time after he produced a performance of more origi- 
nality and boldnefs than any he had before written ; this was 
the Louifiad, a mock heroic poem, abounding in wit, humour, 
and ftrength. The foundation on which our fatirift ereéted this 
lively piece was as follows: his majefty one afternoon, at din- 
ner, a€tually difcovered a Joufe on his plate, among his green 
peafe. This offenfive obje& occafioned a decree to be iffued 
forth, ordering all the cooks, fcullions, &c. in the royal kitchen, 
to have their heads fhaved. On this incident Peier formed bis 
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excellent produétion, and the ¢ruth of it alone was what ex- 
empted him from profecution. 

His next produétion was an epiftle to James Bofwell, Efq. 
the felf-fufficient attendant upon Dr. Johnfon in his tour to the 
Hebrides. This was followed by “ Biozzi and Piozzi,’— 
&c. &c. 

The greateft fuccefs now attended our author’s publications, 
which were tranflated into all the languages of Europe, and are 
read at this moment in the cottages of America. Never did any 
fatirift difplay fuch various excellence. Thofe who difapproved 
of his fentiments, and were offended at his freedom and want of 
refpe&t for authority, could not read his ._poems with unmoved 
mufcles. To givea catalogue of his numerous writings would 
be needlefs : there can be no occafion to {pecify at length what 
is univerfally known, and as univerfally admired. Though our 
author has fhone moft confpicuoufly as a fatirift.(and here in- 
deed his {plendour has been of an extraordinary brilliancy), yet 
the reader of bis fonnets will regret his having devoted fo much 
of histime and genius to temporary and perfonal fubje&s. 

The admirers of poetical elegance may laugh at Peter’s plea- 
fant tales and whimfical defcriptions, but they will feel a more 
exquifite fenfation on peruling the tender and {entimental effue 
fions of his pen. 

It may not be amifs to remark, that in his converfation our fa- 
tirift exhibits no fymptoms of acerbity, but on the contrary dif- 
plays an unufual proportion of information, hilarity, and good 
nature. 

It is with pleafure we announce that Dr. Wolcott, inrefpeétto 
pecuniary arrangements, is comfortable ; and we believe he once 
more pra€étifes as a phy fician. 








On the CUSTOMS of the Ancient BATAVIANS. 


HE Batavians, in common with the Germans, from whom 
they {prung, were a fierce, rough, and hardy race of mor- 
tals; huge of flature, vaft of limb, and of a daring and impe- 
rious front, that befpoke the uttermoft contempt of dangers. 
They were inured to all the viciflitudes of the feafons; to 
hunger, cold, and every hard{fhip attendant on the chace of wild 
eafls, or the avocation of war ; the letter, however, they very 
feldom waged, without great previous wrongs having been fuf- 
tained ; but when their indignation was once aroufed, it was as 
dificult to elude as to afluage their vengeance. Among the 
braveft nations of Germany, they were fignalized for intre- 
pidity, fagacity, and juftice, and the moft noble ingenuoufhels of 
foul that knew net what was deceit. They were faithful, hof& 
pitable, and fo chafte, that proftitution of females had no place. 
o - 
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The married held in the firifteft obfervance the reverence due 
to the marriage vows, and adultery, as well as proftitution, was 
unknown among them. Polygamy was only tolerated in their 
moft illuftrious chiefs, fome of whom took two wives. All the 
nations of Germany were more or lefs addicted to ebriety, nor 
were the Batavians too abftemious; the fpirit of gaming led 
them to fhocking excefles, and not unfrequently, when every 
other kind of property, home, cattle, wife and offspring, were 
their’s no more, they fet their perfonal freedom as the aft def- 
perate ftake, and went into endlefs flavery, if the caft of the 
dice proved inaufpicious. 
In the felleft_ cold, hail, fleet, or fnow, the young Batavians 
went dreffed in their birth-day fuits ! 2, ¢. as naked asthey were 
born. It was not till they had attained full maturity, that they 
wore the fhaggy {poils of the chace, which they ftained with a 
foreign dye. This mantle they flung carelefsly over their 
fhoulders, faitening it round the neck with a clafp or buckle, or 
more frequently with a thorn ; their legs, thighs, and arms were 
left bare, The moft illuftrious or wealthy were diftinguithed by 
a coftume, not open and flowing as thofe of the Parthians or 
Marmatians, but fo tight and clofe, that all the lineaments of 
the form were vifible. The drefs of the females fcarcely varied 
in any refpeét from that of the males, excepting that they wore 
alinen head-drefs not unlike a turban, adorned with purple 
colour ; and (astheir fair defcendants do at prefent) went with 
their arms and neck entirely naked, The national colour of 
their hair was a deep yellow, which they wore plaited, and tied 
in a knot upon the crown, leaving fome locks to flow in graceful 
ringlets on their fhoulders. ‘The men were more vain and proud 
of their hair than the women, and made ufe of lees and drugs 
to increafe the defirable golden tint. The wanton and volup- 
tuous Romans were pleafed with their yellow locks, which by 
their means became renowned for beauty, even in imperial Rome. 
The adult males of the Batavians wore a cap or hat neatly wove 
of twigs, fitting clofe to the head, with a very {mail rim, and 
their beards they wore in general long or bufhy. Some of their 
principal men wore enormouily large whifkers, but fhaved off 
the other part of the beard; and fome again fuffered the beard 
on the upper lip to grow fo lang, that hanging over their mouth, 
it defcended to the breaft, fo that when they ate or drank, the 
food remained fticking to it, and their drink was ftrained as 
through a fieve. : 
‘Their old warriors who had loft a friend in battle, let the hair 
grow till his death was avenged; the young warriors let their 
locks and beard grow unfhorn till they had {lain a foe in combat. 
They bad neither fortified towns or cities, prior tothe arrival of 
the Romans, nor knew they of theart of fecuring the country 
from inundations, by dykes. Their huts, built of timber, and 
covered 
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covered with reed or ftraw, were placed on {mall artificial emi- 
nences, called terpen, or torpen, not clofe together, but detached, 
and furrounded by a wharf or quay. No regular order of 
fireets, &c. was preferved, but each one reared his cabin on the 
fpot which beft pleafed him. Of coftly furniture they knew 
not, for upon the fame floor flept the chieftain and his fleed. Of 
what is generally underftood by the word learning, they had 
nothing; for neither high nor low, rich nor poor, knew the ufe 
of letters. The Romans who conquered, civilized them, anti 
taught them to fortify their towns, toread and write, and other 
ufeful arts. 

The Batavians were very expert horfemen, and greatly ex- 

celled in fwimming, and, in the hotteft of the fight, plunged 
headlong into the moft deep, broad, and rapid ftreams to cut off 
retreats, or break the order of the foe, by fudden, furious, and 
unexpeéted onfets. They made but feldom any ufe of a fword 
in battle, but of a {pear or javelin, which in clofe or diftant en- 
gagement they ufed with amazing dexterity and effe&: thofe 
weapons were called trameen. The cavalry, with a fhield and 
4 trameen, were reckoned fully armed: the fhields were made of 
ofier, curioufly interwoven, of an oblong fhape, painted and or- 
namented with rude reprefentations of the heads of beafts, ar- 
‘rows, lightnings, &c. Exclufive of thofe weapons the infantry 
made ufe of fpears, with great {kill, and threw with great pre- 
cifion to amazing diftances. Few of the Batavians wore armour; 
‘fome, however, had helmets on in battle. Their greateft might 
lay in their infantry: their cavalry was neither beautiful nor 
fleet, nor trained to evolutions'to make or fhuna charge. They 
rufhed to the attack with an impetuofity that was almoft irre- 
fitible, and their leaders held their line in order. In the midft 
of their battles the Batavians were animated by the fhouts and 
fhrieks of their wives and children, who from afar beheld the 
combat, and thofe well-known cries in the moment of need, 
{mote their hearts, and brought afrefh to the minds of the war- 
riors the dangers which awaited thofe deareft pledges of their 
affeftion, filled their fouls with new fury, and not unfrequently 
decided their dubious flight, and led to viétory-and triumph. 
The mothers and the wives attended on the wounded, wafhed 
their gory limbs, and fucked with their lips the venom from the 
wound. The women were alfo accuftomed to {top the fugitives 
who were retreating from the field, and by tears and re- 
proaches fend them to renew the combat for their families and 
freedom. 

All domeftic matters, and all that had concern with agricul- 
ture, was committed to the women and aged men. The food of 
the Batavians was fimple as poflible. They ate wild apples, 
milk, butter, and cheefe. They made a fort of thick pap (fuch 
asin Ireland and Scotland is ufed by the poor people, called 
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ftir-about) of wild oats and barley. They had tame cattle, 
which they flaughtered for food, and in the woods they chaced 
ihe wild beafts for the fame ufe, and ufed their hides for mantles. 
They made a fermented drink from boiled barley, which in tafte 
and effeéts bore a great refemblance to wine. To marry at an 
early age, was univerfally condemned by all the German tribes. 
The marriages were concluded in the prefence of the relations 
of each contraéting party: the marriage-portion was not given 
by the woman to the man, but by the bridegroom to his bride. 
The gifts were not fuch as ladies are now beft pleafed with, nei- 
ther filks, nor laces, nor precious jewels ; but the bride received 
a couple of oxen, a trained horfe, a {word, a javelin, and a 
fhield, and the bride prefented'to her future lord fome warlike 
weapons, whereby the contrat was confirmed. Thefe fingular 
bridal gifts were intended to remind the bride of her future du- 
ties, to fhare in the calm of peace, the tempefts of war, to partici. 
pate in all the fortunes of her hufband, to confole him in afflic- 
tion, and maintain an eternal fidelity. It was efteemed a great 
difgrace for women, by any arts, to prevent the bearing of chil- 
dren, or to murder the newly born, for the fake of avoiding in- 
cumbrances in wars, migrations, &c. The mothers never en- 
trufted their babes to fuck any ftrange breafts, or committed the 
care of their infants to wet nurfes. Property feems to have 
been in common with them. The Germans in general made 
ufe of but little ceremony in difpofing of their dead. The bo. 
dies of their moft illuftrious chiefs were burnt on huge funeral 
piles, and the arms and fteed of the dead were fometimes caft 
into the flames. Grief hung heavy on their fouls, their cries 
and loud lamentations quickly ceafed ; but forrow dwelt long 
in their hearts, and chearfulnefs and mirth returned but by very 
flow degrees. 





HISTORY of TRINITY AUDIT-ALE. 


Perfon more diftinguifhed for drinking copioufly of the 
liquor of Helicon, than of the fermentations of Sir John 
Barleycorn, was extremely difgufled, on hearing mention made 
of Trinity Audit-Ale. Odious ! exclaimed the learned gentle- 
man, can any aflociations be more offenfive than a literary fo- 
ciety anda brewery ? What can Trinity Audit-Ale mean? A 
perfon in company, accuftomed to feel about for analogies, 
began to fet his wits at work, totrace the conneétion, and, if ne- 
ceflary, to frame an apology for Trinity Audit-Ale. He pro- 
ceeded thus : Have not the mules in all ages had their favourite 
beverage, their water of Helicon, their fountain of Aganippe, 
their Pegafean ftreams, their Fons Caballinus ? And why may 
not a learned fociety have its ale ? 
Have 
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Have not poets, however, in all ages, and in all countries, ce. 
lebrated Bacchus, the gentalzs confitor uva@, the planter of the 
genial vine ? And why fhould not a learned fociety afcribe due. 
honours to Sir John Barleycorn ? 

Ale, thought he again, is a kind of compromife between wine 
and water. Poets and men of fancy are fond of wine, mathe- 
maticians and men of profundity drink water. Ale isa kind of 
link between both, where men of fancy and men of profundity 
may allunite. Then again, has not every country, almoft, its 
favourite liquor ? Hence the Spartan broth; the French foup; 
Germans have their mum; the Dutch love the Juniper-berry ; 
the Scotch and the Irifh are attached to whifkey. Why fhould 
not a learned fociety have its ale ? 

Nay, have not people of different profeffions their appropriate 
liquors? Phyficians love port; failors punch and grog ; lawyers 
coffee; and, to afcend as high as poffible, have not the gods 
their near ? Theclergy—here he was reminded of Pope’ s line 
in the prologue to the Dunciad, 


* Isthere a parfon much bemus’d with beer ?” 


and had a wicked notion come into his head, which, I am fure, 
is nottrue, but for which Mr. Pope is to be blamed, Viz. that 
ale was always the favourite beverage of the clergy. 

But away with reveries ! a fingle fa&t, well afcertained, faves 
trouble, and demolifhes many a fyftem of analogies. To the 
queftion, What can Trinity Audit-Ale mean? a plain anfwer 
remains to be given. 

Toaudit is, as every body knows, to clofe an account : and it 
is equally well known, that the colleges poffefs throughout the 
kingdom numerous eltates, which they let to different tenants. 
Now, when the tenants come to the college, at the clofe of the 
year, to have their accounts audited, it is cuftomary with the fo- 
ciety to invite them to dinner ; and, as gocd eating requires 
good drinking, there is fome excellent ‘ale brewed on the occafion 
by Trinity-college, hence called Trinity Audit-Ale. Of this 
rare beverage the fociety is by no means parfimonious. A vaft 
quantity of it is brewed, and very liberal portions of it are con- 
veyed by the fellows to their friends in every part of the king- 
dom. 

The fame of Trinity Audit-Ale is as far extended, as that of 
Cottenham-cheefe. Who has not heard of Trinity Audit-Ale ? 
a liquor more penetrating than Dorchefter ale, and more fub- 
ftantial than Brown-ftout. 
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ROYAL OATH S; 


N former times fovereign princes had their favourite oaths, 
which they made ufe of on all occafions when their feelings 
or paflions were excited. The oaths of the Engtifh monarchs are 
oo record, and a lift of them might eafily be made out by having 
recourfe to the old writers of our hiftory from the conqueft to 
the reign of Elizabeth, who did not {cruple, pious queen and 
good mother of the church of England as fhe was, to {wear by 
God's wounds, an oath iffuing at this time frequently from vulgar 
mouths, but foftened down to zounds. Brantome, who lived in 
the court of Francis I. cotemporary with Henry VIII. Eliza- 
beth’s father, has recorded the oaths ot four fucceeding mo- 
narch’s immediately preceding histime. He informs his readers 
that Lewis XI. fwore by the Pa/que Dieu (God’s Eafter); 
Charles VIII. {wore Par le jour Dieu (by God's light); Lewis 
XI. ufed an oath ftill common amongft the French rabble, 
Diable m’emporte (the Devil take me); but the oath of Fran. 
cis, the firft of that name, was polifhed enough for the prefent 
day ; it was Fou de Gentilhomme (on the word of a gentle- 
man. 





POISON, wed as a STRATAGEM of WAR. 





"ECHE ufe of pozfon in war is now very juftly confidered as 

contrary to the law of arms, and a prattice by no means 
allowable to be ufed againft an enemy. It does not appear to 
have been looked upon in the fame light in the age when Bran- 
tome, the French writer before-mentioned, lived, In his hiftory 
of M. de Conty, the French king’s lieutenant for the ftates of 
Milan and beyond the Alps, he fays the wines of a village near 
Milan were potfoned, by his order, in order to deftroy an army 
of Swifs, and this he Rtyles un des beaux troits qu'il fit enSa 
charge, a notable exploit in the execution of his command. 
However, the horrid ftratagem failed of its effeét, owing, as 
Brantome fuppofes, to the drug finking to the bottom of the 
caiks; but 200 French freebooters (avanturiers Francois) who 
came there afterwards, and probably drained the cafks to the laf 
drop, were all povfoned to a man. 











CHARACTER of the PARISIANS. 
OLTAIRE, being afked what he thought of the people of 


Paris—* The Parifians,” anfwered he, “* raife flatues and 
pull them down again; they {pend their time in theatres, hifling, 
and clapping hands ; they have lefs ingenuity than the Athenians 
had, with al! their faults, and more than double their extrava- 
gancies.” 9 
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Remarkable SAYING of HOBBES. 


HE fatirical faying is fuppofed to have originated with 
Hobbes, “* That religion is a fuperftition in fafhion; and 
fuperftition a religion out of fafhion.” For a political philofo- 
phér, the criterion is ill chofen: more in charaéter would have 
been the definition : religion is ufeful fuperftition, and fuper- 
ftition is ufelefs religion. 
This author’s writings made much noife when firf publihed, 
but are now not much regarded. 





SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Few weeks fince departed this life, at Camfbarren, near 
Stirling, Mr. J. Hofier. He was born in 1699, and was 
about 45 years old when he firft married ; after which he ferved 
two years as a private inthe army. During his life he had two 
wives, by wham he had 15 children; his fecond marriage was 
in 1772, He was 83 years old when he had his laft child; and 
though repeatedly expofed to the infeétion of {mall pox, yet he 
was not affected till the age of 95, when he fuffered under an 
uncommon load of pock; having recovered, he enjoyed a bet. 
ter ftate of health than he had done for fome time before. He 
was naturally fhort-fighted ; but in the 80th year of his age, his 
fight was fo much renewed that, though reading {mall print, he 
never had occafion to ufe glaffes. At this period of his life he, 
all at once, gave up drinking fpirituous liquors, to which, for a 
long time, he had been fo much addiéted, as to become fre- 
quently intoxicated. His body was well made and flout; he 
was 5 feet 5 inches high; and walked remarkably upright; his 
cheft was prominent, his neck thick and fhort, and his head of 
the ordinary fize. He lived chiefly on coarfe country food, ex- 
cept that, during the laft ten years of his life, he became particu- 
larly fond of tea. He wrought moftly in the fields at laborious 
work, which he continued till within a manth previous to his 
death. In September, 1802, he walked for half a mile with a 
load upon his back, which, with dificulty, any ordinary man 
could have raifed from the ground. Several years ago it was 
advertifed in the public papers, that an Admiral Hofter had died, 
and left a fum of money which his relations might have upon 
application; and though, as he had an uncle.of the name of 
Hofier, formerly in the navy, there was little doubt of his being 
one of thofe relations: yet, confidering that,.at {uch an ad- 
vanced period of life, eafe of mind was preferable to the ex. 
peflation of riches, he could not be prevailed on to make any 
application. 


Vol. 42. Cc Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by J. Squance, of Exeter,to J. Tremiett’s Rebus, inferted April 25, 


UNEN’s the iflind, Sir, I find, 
That was the fubject of your mind. 





ee 


Anjwer, by R. Moffett, of Sa‘tafr,to 7.0. Zllwood’s Rebus, inferted May 2. 


7 HAPT hantfinen and hounds purfue 
Till at gives up, or bids adieu. 


G3 We have received the like anfwer from R. Holwell, J. Squanee, Ore 
Jani», and Hensy Humphreys, of Exeter; Thoms Bullock, of St. Columb; 
J. Tremlett, aad S, L. Margary, of Newton Abbot; J. Harris, of Kingf- 
teington; W. Cole, of Broadhempflon; and I. Coumbes, of St. German's, 





Anfwer, by Reclufe, of Awlifcombe, to Mars’s Rebus, inferted May 2. 


LE. initials, Sir, when right combin’d, 
NERO’s the Roman you will find, 


#+* We have received the like anfwer from A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth; 
J O Zillwood, of Dorchefler; J. C annon, of Ottery; J. Tremlett, and 

. L. Margary, of Newton Abbot; R. Holwell, of Exeter; J. Harris, of 
Kingfleington; T. Rutger, of Clowance; P. Ninnis, of St. Auflell; Wil- 
liam Gifford, of South Petherton; J. Channon, of Ortery ; T. Coumbe, of 
St. German’s; R. Maffett, of Saltath ; and R. Peatreath. 





- 


A REBUS, by William Row, of Weltington. 


yrs animal firft find ; 
A fiuit you then fhould bring to mind; 
Thirdly, an infe@ you muff frame ; 
And then fele& a liquid’s name ; 
Laflly, a filh pray bring to view; 
Th’ initials join, and it will do: 
And if from war we’re not fet free, 
*Tis what we furely ought to be. 





An ENIGMA, by 7. Pafcal. 
te as a rock, on Albion’s fea-girt fhore, 


Where furious winds, and foaming furges roar, 
Bold as a lion in the foreft drear, 
Whole midnight howling fills the breaft with fear, 
Emblem of thefe, flrong, noble, fierce am I, 
Scorning all dangers, every fear defy. 
Afk gallant Ne!fon, Britain’s favourite fon, 
If not by me the nobleft conquefls won? 
Urg’d on by me brave Cook afar did roam, 
Thro’ boifterous feas, to lands before unknown, 
When fierce Bellona mounts her glittering car, 
And founding trump prociaims the fanguine war, 
Infpir’d by methe foldier feeks applaufe, 
And gains fair laurels in his country’s caufe. 


#6 C, ondents are expected to pay the poftage of their letters. 
al sits 2 ditamiaaial “POETRY. 
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P O E 


Nathaniel Bloomfield’s Defeription 
of bis Father. 


Faintly remember the man, 
Who died when I was a child; 
But far as my young mind could {can, 
His manners were gentle and mild: 
He won infant ears with his lore, 
Nor let young ideas run wild, 
Tho’ his hand the fevere rod of pow’r 
Neves {way’d o’era trembling child. 


Nor anxioufly careful for pelf, 
Melancholic and thoughtful hismind 
Look’d inward, and dwe!t on itfelf, 
Still penfive, pathetic, and kind ; 
Yet oft in defpondency drown'd, 
He from friends and from converle 
would fly, 
In weeping a luxury found, 
And reliev’d others’ woes with a 
figh. 
In folitude long would he flay, 
And long lock’d in filence his 
tongue; 
Then he hummed an elegiac lay, 
Or a pfalm penitential he fung. 
But if with his friends he regal’d, 
His mirths, as bis gricfs, knew no 
bounds; 
In no tale of Mark Sargent he fail’d, 
Nor in all Robin Hood’s derry 


downs. 


Thro’ the poor widow’s long, lonely 
years, 
Her father fupported us all ; 

Yet lure the was loaded with cares, 
Being left with fix children fo fmall, 
eagre want never lifted her latch; 
Her cottage was flilltighi and clean; 

And the cafement beneath its low 

thatch 
Commanded a view o’er the green. 





Verfes written by a young Gentleman 
of Bath, in bis 15th Year, on his 
Mother’s Birth-day. 


) by gladfome ftrains I'll touch my 
yre, 
And grateful roufe the latent fire 
f poetry divine; 
© celebrate the blifsful morn, 
Which firft on thee began to dawn, 
Delightful talk be mine. 





oe ORs 


Propitious aid my foaring fong, 
And gently guide thy bard along, 
Goddefs ferenely faie; 
Sweet mufe, around 
grown cell, 
The modeft blufhing graces dwell, 
And fancy, queen of air. 


Each op'ning flow'ret hafle to bring, 
The pride of each revolving {pring, 
To deck her rural brow; 
Salute her airy fancy’s queen, 
Or trip it lightly o’er the green, 
Or low before her bow. 


While I a grateful gift will bring ; 

Not fiow’ret of th’ opening (pring, 
Or violet of the grove; 

Not rofe furcharg’d by copious rain, 

No trivial boon, nor light, nor vain, 
The tribute of my love. 


whofe mofs- 


And oft as each revolving year, 

Shall bring this joyous period near, 
My vows to Heav’n I'll pay; 

Low, bending on my knees implore, 

That Heav’n may blefs thee more and 


more, 
And {mooth with blifs thy way! 


Make me return thy early care, 
Thy anxious, fond, unceafing fear, 
Jith holy, grateful love; 
More pleafing to a parent’s mind, 
Sull to their offspring’s bliis inclin’d, 
Than mofs-rofe of the grove. ; 


For ah its charms foon pine and fade, 
More tranfient than the noon-tide 
fhade 
Or Sune’s refrefhing fhow’r; 
But gratitude’s ethereal flame, 
Unchang’d, immortal, fill the fame, 
A never-fading flower! 


Beauty a poor, an empty name, 
A tranfient moment may remain, 
Or flay a fhort-liv’d hour; 
But gratitude’s celeftial {way, 
To time, toages, ne’er gives way, 
Virtue’s moft lovely flower, 
C3. 
R— y-fchool, Wilts, April 14, 1803. 





WIT—SENSE—LOVE, 


N& wit, Not now a witty word, 
Nos any witty thing, 
an 
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Can my weak, witlefs mind afford; - --Then, hafte meto-my native plain 
I'can nor write nor fing. Whereall the peaceful pleafures reign, 

Yet whilom I could fing or write, Once more my longing eye devours 
In happy rhyming fit; Her filent flream, and modeft bowers: 

But love, I fear, has marr’d me quite, Qnce more the welcome dear I prove, 
For love’s a foe to wit. Of friends whom, as myfelf, I love; 


Once more confefs, where’er I roam, 
No place I find fo dear as home. 
Oh Thou! whofe kind paternal hand 
Preferves by fea, proteéts by land, 
Grant us {weet peace, ‘tis thine alone, 
To a tumultuous world unknown; 
That, whether warring winds engage, 
Or refilefs human paffions rage, 
’ ; A facred refuge we may find— 
No, wit and fenfe, by fome admir’d, The temple of a quiet mind, 

How much fo’er ye be, 
No longer can ye be defir’d 


No, fenfe, a thing that’s fenfible, 
I, fenfelefs, cannot fay ; 
My fenfes, how I cannot tell, 
Are taken all away. 
Infenfibly they all are gone, 
And gone for ever hence; 
On Cupid’s wing I fear they’re flown, 
For love’s a foe to fenfe. 














ns Artem cuingy tab Tips Lines upon viewing a Church, which 
My love-fick foul to move; was confpicuous to two Friends, 
No love for wit or fenfe have I, who avere tenderly attached to each 
For love loves nought but love! oteer. 
\ HENE’ER with anxious eyes 
A Farewell to England, by Mifs I trace, 


4 That confecrated fhrine; 
Shackleton, daughter to the learned In thougbe'l ‘view that angel hace, 


Quaker, Abrabam Shackleton, of | gi} gecing wpon mine! 
Balitore, in Ireland, Tutor to the But ah! the {oft idea flies, 


late celebrated Mr. Burke. Which acrial.fancy forms; 
So fable clouds o’erfpread the tkies, 
O Britain’s ifle a long farewell ! In unexpected florms! 


Where plenty fmiles and plea- And tho’ one {pot we both behold, 
fures dwell; _ One facred obje& fee, 
Farewell, ye woods, all waving wide, Y et, my Louifa, I’ve been told, 
Ye valesattir’d in fummer’s pride, _Not to approach tow’rd thee! 
Ye towers, which proudly nfeinair, Yet ftill, my love, no human power 
Ye cots, fo cleanly and fo fair. Phe mind can e’er controul, 
Now Cambria’s rocky wilds appear, For tho’ divided mousy hour 
Her mountains rude, and valliesdrear, | You occupy my foul! — 
While folemn midnight rules the fky, And as but few thort fleeting years 


And darknefs veils the dangers nigh, For either can remain; 

Save when the fullen gleams difplay The  bright’ning profpeét fweetly 
The rocky fleep befide our way ; cheers 

While the full torrent’s hollow roar The fenfe of prefent pain! 

Sounds fadly on the fandy fhore; Then, my Lovifa, we fhall meet 


And fancy dreads in every thade In realms of perfeét joy, 
fhe mideighs cabeere murd’ring Where kindred fouls mtraofport greet, 
Without the leaft alloy. 


blade. 








And now we view the ocean wide, 
And now the fwelling furge we ride: Oy @ Lady's Hive of Bees fwarm- 
Loud roarsthe wind, the billowsheave, ing juf as fhe came to enquire of 
Swift bounds the bark from wave to 5 IY ee nor Del J 

av . the Gardener the Caufe of Delay. 
weves- "LSS : 
Opprets’d_ with ficknels, pale we lie, 
And with for land—-the land is nigh; 
Hibernia’s welcome iflc appears, 
Lcturning health our (piret cheers, 
There, feated in her beaureous bay, 


N vain, for many a noon-day warm, 

The gatdner vow'd her hive would 
{warm, spot 

But when the fair one came 1A views 

Elbana’s towers their pride difplay ; Quick role they up, and off they flew. 

Rut there tumultuous fully raves, Sol’s beams too faint, they would not 


And high -her torch dire dilcord rife, . 
And hig a 
waves j But fwarm’d by Delia’s brighter eye 















































































